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ABgemtines Handwb'rterbuth der phihsophis- 
ckett MVitstnsckafteu, v. s. w. General Dic- 
tionary of philosophical Science, along with 
its literature and History—By W. T. 
Krug, profeg»or of Philosophy, at the Uni- 
rersityof Iwipng. — 4 vol*. 8vo. 182^29. 

Ik tlaa age: of Encyclopedias and Compen- 
dium*, a Gannaa writer of eminence has here 
published a complete Dictionary of Philoso- 
phy; and indeed such a work had become 
quite necessary from the number of philoso- 
phical writers that hare sprung up in Ger- 
many, and the impossibility of the general 
reader making himself acquainted with them 
all from their own writings. This work con- 
tains about 5000 articles, among which are 
nearly 1300 biographical, in which the respec- 
tive heroes are despatched with the most sin- 
gular and amusing sangfroid. The author 
gives the opinions of Spinoza, as quietly as 
lie doe* those of Thomas Aquinas ; yet in his 
original articles, he cleaves closely to the mo- 
dern German opinions. Any thing connected 
with religion, without being treated with ab- 
solute disbelief, is frittered away to a mock 
rationalism, which seems to -us to form the 
most chilling and dangerous of all modes of 
faith. 

In the article Original Sin, for instance, he 
combats the orthodox opinion, until he comes 
to the argument, that the sin committed by our 
first parents, was entailed on their posterity, 
in like manner, as certain physical diseases 
would be. Then he grants, that this might 
possibly be so ; but the whole relation, he main- 
tains, has a mythological stamp, which is also 
his opinion about other important points, which 
we were in the habit of interpreting literally. 
The idea of the Trinity he ascribes to the 
veneration paid by all nations to the number 
three, and explains it also mythologically, view- 
ing the Divine Being as three modes of ac- 
tion — generating prineipie-^-preserving prin- 
ciple—and conducting or sanctifying principle. 
He rejects the word person : this appears to 
us, an old and well-known form of heathen- 
ism. He ends the. article, however, by justly 
reprobating the senseless fashion of forming 
images of such sacred subjects, as gross An- 
thropomorphism. The greater part of the 
articles conclude with abundant references to 
original sources of information, on the subject 
treated of, among which we saw with pleasure, 
a considerable number of English authors. — 
We observed, however, a ludicrous mistake, in 
his article Patty, where he mentions him- as 
the author of a Natural Theology, and gravely 
warns his readers not to confound him with 
another Paying, who wrote the principles of 
Moral and Political Philosophy, as being a 
much earlier writer. 

This work is useful to those who read Ger- 
man, as an easy means of finding information, 
in a very plain and simple style, on subjects 
which now frequently occur in German lite- 
rature, and which they would not be inclined 
to fathom to their transcendental depths. Be- 
sides its general interest is considerable, con- 
taining as it does, a very good account of an- 
cient philosophy; but it. is rather meagre 
with respect to tie .Aodern English and 
Fredon. 



NOTES PROM THE LOG-BOOK OF 
A RAMBLER. 

Know ye the land of dull dykes and dank ditches ? 
Whose waters sre waveless and stagnantly green ; 
Where Mynheer, in Batnvian expansion of breeches, 
And Cigar-invoked stupor, site still and serene. 

In the early part of last year, I was waiting 
in Rotterdam the arrival of a friend from 
England ; and as some untoward circumstances 
had occurred to detain him beyond the ap- 
pointed time- of his arrival, I had abundant 
opportunity to become domesticated in the 
family of mine host of the Boar's Head. — Do 
not suppose, from the fact of my being thus 
enfonci, that I shall gratify either your gossip- 
ing disposition, or your love of personalities, 
by any little detail of family failings, from 
which the houses of the great are not always 
free : no— -though the literary world does not 
want for instances of this practice, I shall ab- 
stain—and merely confine myself to such deli- 
neation of the outward man, as may serve to 

make you acquainted. Mine host was the 

most famous gastronome of the low countries; 
and, at the two tables d'hote at which he daily 
presided, never was known to neglect the 
order and procession of the various courses of 
soup, fish, game and sauer craut — of all and 
each of which he largely partook. 

Would that George Cruikshank could have 
seen him, with that breastplate of a napkin, 
which more majorum was suspended from his 
neck — whilst his hand grasped a knife, whose 
proportions would cast into insignificance the 
inoffensive weapon of our horse-guards — his 
head, too, was a perfect study. Giove ! what 
depressions, where there should have been 
bumps — and then his eye, alternately opening 
and closing, seemed as it were to relieve guard 
upon the drowsiness of his features. 

He spoke but seldom; and despite my va- 
rious efforts to draw him into culinary discus- 
sion, (having had some intention of publishing 
these " Conversations"*) he was ever on his 

guard, and only once when .but I grow 

personal, and shall return to myself. — So effectu- 
ally did the society of this sage — the air of the 
place — and, above all, the statue of Erasmus, 
which looked so peacefully on me from the 
market-place, opposite to the inn, conspire to 
tranquillize and calm my mirtd — that in the 
course of a few weeks I had become as tho- 
roughly a Dutchman, as if I had never medi- 
tated an excursion beyond the Hague in a track- 
shuit 

Dinner over, I was to be seen lolling under 
the trees on the Boomjes* — -with my tobacco 
bag at my button-hole, and my meershaum in 
my hand, calmly contemplating the boats as 
they passed and repassed along the canal. In 
this country, such a scene would have been all 
bustle, confusion and excitement ; there it was 
quite the reverse — scarcely a ripple upon the 
surface of the water indicated the track of the 
vessel, as she slowly held on her course. How 
often have t watched them nearing a bridge, 
which, as the boat approached, slowly rose, and 
permitted her to pass — whilst from the window 
of the low toll-house a long pole is projected, 
with a leathern purse at the extremity, into 
which the ancient mariner at the helm bestows 
his tribute-money, and holds on his way, still 
smoking. But now conies the "tug of war;' 
it is indeed the only moment of bustle I have 

* The Regent-street of Rotterdam. The word 
Boomjes, which is a' diminutive of Boom a tree, has 
been rendered by M. Rek-hard, in his " Tour through 
Belgium," the Boom-quay!?? 



ever witnessed in Holland. How is the Bridge 
to get down? — Dutch mechanics have provided 
for its elevation, but not for its descent ; and it 
is in this emergency that the national character 
shines forth — and the same spirit of mutual as- 
sistance and' co-operation, which enhbled them 
to steal a kingdom from the ocean, becomes 
now triumphant. Man by man they are seen 
" toiling up the steep ascent,'* and creaking 
under many a fat burgomaster — the bridge 
slowly descends, and rests again upon its foun- 
dation : doubtless, like the ancients, they chose 
to perpetuate customs which teach that laudable 
dependance of man upon his fellows— the 
strongest link which binds us in society, mther 
than mar this mutual good feeling by mechani- 
cal invention. 

Day after day passed in this manner — and 
probably, you will say, how Btupid, how tire- 
some, all this must have been — so woukt it, 
doubtless, to one less gifted with the organ of 
assimilation, or who had not, like me, endured 
the tedium of a soiree at Lady * * * * *s. 

At length my friend arrived, and, after a few 
days spent in excursions to the Hague, and the 
Palace in the wood, (of which I shall give you 
a sketch, when speaking of Flemish Painting 
in 1882,) we set off, in order to reach Cologne 
in time for the Musical Festival. 

We left Rotterdam at night in the steam- 
boat, and the roOowhuj morning found us slowly 
stemming the enrrent of the rapid Rhine, whose 
broad surface and unwooded banks, gave an air 
of bleakness and desolation, which more than 
once drove me from the deck to the warm stove 
of the cabin, d-owded as it was with smoking and 
singing Hollanders, on the way to the Fes- 
tival Once I ascended the rigging, to get 
a more extended view of the surrounding 
country ; I might as well have remained be- 
low. A vast flat tract of land, intersected by 
canals, and studded with an occasional solitary 
windmill, was all the eye could compass, and 
then it was that I felt fully the force of Gold- 
smith's mot, that " Holland looks like a country 
swimming for its Mfe." Nothine breaks the 
dull monotony of a voyage on the lower Rhine, 
except the sight of some vast raft of timber, 
peopled by its myriads of inhabitants dropping 
down the current. We passed several towns; 
but then variety of Dutch city — Dutch lady, 
and Dutch ship, is only a slight deviation from 
an established scale of proportions. Of my 
fellow-travellers, I can tell you nothing. I had 
no means of cultivating their acquaintance; 
they spoke French (and doubtless they had a 
right to do so) after a manner of their own, 
but were as unintelligible to me, as Kant's 
Metaphysics, or Mr. Montague's directions for 
dancing the new galopades. 

As an illustration of the peculiarity of pro- 
nunciation, they tell of a Fleming commencing, 
I believe it is one of Beaunuuxhais plays, with 
the line, 

Hclas ! je ne sals pas, quel cours je dois prendre, 
upon which a witty Frenchman replied, 

- Monsieur prenez la poste et retoumes en Flandre. 

Never was Parisian at Potzdam more tho- 
roughly ennuyd than I was, during this voyage 
of two days. It was near night when I wa» 
roused from my slumber by the boat's arrival 
in Cologne. I had been dreaming of all sort* 
of things and people — visions of mulled wine 
and Mozart — beefsteaks and Beethoven, flitted 
through my mind in all the mazes of mad con- 
fusion — and, With the valorous resolution of 
(realising at least one part of my musings, in 



